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SHOULD 
The Present Method 


Of Electing Presidents 
Be Revised ? 


When he takes office in January, 1953, our next Presi- 
dent, most Americans assume, will be that candidate 
who this November 4 gets the largest popular vote. 


They may be wrong in this assumption. 


Probably—but only probably—President Eisenhower 
or President Stevenson will also have won the nationwide 
popular vote. 


But there are circumstances, under our present sys- 
tem, whereby the candidate who loses the nationwide 
popular vote will be the victor legally elected to the 
White House. 


This is because voters, contrary to what most sup- 
pose, vote not for the President but for the President's 
electors* 531 men and women who will do the final 
voting. 


Is this possibility that ‘the peoples’ choice’ will fail to 
win the Presidency a threat to democracy and to our 
nation’s welfare? 


For an explanation of how the popular winner could 
lose, and for the pros and cons as to changing our pres- 
ent system of electing presidents, please turn over the 
page. 





Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr., Putney School ’52, Putney, Vermont. 


*The Constitution says that the number of each state’s electors shall equal the number 
of U.S. Senators and Representatives to which each state is entitled’ (See 
Article II, Section 1; also the Twelfth Amendment). 








How Our Present System Works 
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have captured 





-—— OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM DOES NOT ASSURE VICTORY TO THE CANDIDATE WITH THE MOST VOTES 


divided between Ohio, Illinois, and 


The framers of the Constitution, uncertain that the se- 
lection of the President should be entrusted directly to the 
people, set up the electoral college as a body of wise 
men to do the final choosing. Because they were drafting 
the Constitution of a federal union of states, they left 
to the legislatures of each individual state the method of 
picking each state’s group of wise men. 

When each state’s electors, meeting within that state 
as provided for by the Constitution, name their choice 
for the highest federal office, they are serving as the 
representatives of their respective state. 

This system of choosing the President looked like a safe 
and sane plan. But almost at once, as the federal union 
developed, changing circumstances began to alter the 
way the electoral college worked. The Founding Fathers 
had not anticipated the rise of political parties. They 
could not foresee that these parties would contrive within 
each state to have electors chosen who would vote for 
the presidential candidates each party backed. 

As soon as the electors no longer exercised free choice, 
voting instead for the candidate of the party they rep- 
resented, the electoral college became little more than 
a rubber stamp. 

The growth of the two party system, with each party 
having its own slate of electors for the voters to vote on 
in each state, and with the winning slate then casting all 
the state’s electoral votes for its presidential candidate, 
makes the electoral college even more like a group of 
puppets. This all or nothing system within each state— 
no matter how close the popular vote—is known as the 
unit rule.* 

A little figuring with pencil and paper will show how 
though one candidate may get more nationwide support 
from the people as indicated by his total popular vote, 
the unit rule may give the presidency to the other can- 
didate who gains big blocks of electoral votes even 
though he has a smaller number of popular votes. 

This has happened two or three times in the nation’s 
history.* 

It could happen again. 








In 1948, 40,000 Whi h uld 

more Dewey votes a otmeaied fot Sonty contd ey 
© victory wi millio 
fewer votes than Truman. 





THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE IN ACTION 
OHIO’S VOTE IN THE 1948 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
(In 1948, how much representation did a Republican 
voter get in Ohio by his electors?) 


For ‘TRUMAN — 1,452,791 Votes = 25 Electoral Votes 
For DEWEY — 1,445,684 “ = 0 7 . 








THE 1948 ELECTION RESULTS WERE AS FOLLOWS: 
Popular Votes Electoral Votes 





RT 24,105,695 303 
DEWEY 21,969,170 189 
.— s/o EE 1,169,021 39 











*The unit rule, obviously, originated within the states. It is not prescribed in the Con- 
stitution nor does any Federal law govern its use. 


*Best example is the election of 1888. Grover Cleveland, Democratic candidate, car- 
ried the country by a popular vote of 5,540,329. Benjamin Harrison, the Republican 
candidate, was the runner up, with 5,439,853 of the people’s votes. Yet Harrison 
geined the Presidency by gaining a majority in the electoral college through the 
operation of the «init rule in his favor. He received 233 of the electoral votes 
because he managed to get small pluralities in a few important pivotal states. Cleve- 
land, the popular winner, got only 168 electoral college votes, and lost the Presidency. 


Our Present System - and Proposed Changes 


Under the present system, another disquieting situa- 
tion could develop. It is possible for the final choice of 
President and Vice-President to be decided not by the 
voters through the electoral college, but by the United 
States Congress.* 

To win in the electoral college, the Constitution says a 
candidate must have a majority of the college’s vote (any 
fraction over 50%). But if, for example, candidate A re- 
ceives 46% of the total electoral college vote, candidate 
B, 44%, with some minor party candidate (like Wallace 
of the Progressive Party in 1948, or Governor Thurmond 
of the Dixiecrats) winning the remaining 10%, then can- 
didate A, even though ahead, does not have a majority, * 
and the Constitution says that under this circumstance 
the final decision must go to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

What sort of trouble could such a situation stir up? 





Finally, since members of the electoral college almost 
invariably now follow the unwritten rule that they must 
vote for the ticket supported by their party in their state, 
what about the occasional “free wheeling” elector who 


decides to go his own way? Is he challenging “the 
peoples’ choice’? Might he not change the whole out- 
come of the election? In the 1948 election, for example, 
though it made no difference in the final results, one 
elector in Tennessee voted for Governor Thurmond of the 
Dixiecrats, contrary to the expressed decision of his 
party in that state to support the Truman ticket. 

Because of these possibilities for confusion and trouble, 
changes in the system of electing our Chief Executive 
have long been advocated. 

Both major political parties have come out for reshap- 


ing the present method. The Republican Party platform 
of 1948 pledged “revision of the procedure for the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice-President which will more 
exactly reflect the popular vote,” and its 1952 platform 
calls for continued modernization of the practices of gov- 


ernment. The Democratic Party’s platform for 1952 states: 
“We recommend that Congress provide for a non-parti- 
san study of possible improvement in the method of 
nominating and electing Presidents.” 

The plans for reform which currently meet with great- 
est favor are those provided for in a Bill submitted to 
the Congress by Senator Lodge, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Representative Ed Gossett, Democrat, of 
Texas. This Bill has additional bi-partisan sponsorship 
in both Houses. Though it has failed thus far to reach 
the floor of Congress for a vote, it has been resubmitted 
in every session since its introduction in 1948. It will be 
submitted again in 1953. 

As Representative Ed Gossett summarizes the Bill*, 
which calls for a constitutional amendment to carry out 
its recommended changes, it would: 

(1) Abolish the electoral college 

(2) Abolish electors 

(3) Provide for direct voting for President and Vice- 
President. 

(4) Retain the electoral college vote of each state as 
at present, but provide that such electoral vote be 
divided in exact ratio with the popular vote (i.e. 
the votes of all the voters in each state would 
count, the winner in each state getting the major 
share of the state’s electoral vote, the loser getting 
his smaller proportion. Each man’s popular vote 
would be thus represented in the final electoral 
vote total.) 

(5) The Bill also, according to its co-sponsor, Senator 
Lodge, “does away with elections in the House.” 

These changes, the Bill’s sponsors declare, would prac- 
tically eliminate the possibility of a loser of the nation- 
wide popular vote capturing the Presidency through cap- 
turing key blocks of electoral votes—always a possibility 
under the present “unit” system. The Bill’s elimination 
of the provision which under certain circumstances can 
throw an election into the House, adds Senator Lodge, 
“removes one of the most troublesome sore spots in our 
electoral procedure.” 


*The elections of 1800, 1824, and 1876 were decided in the United States Congress. 


*In U.S. politics, a majority means more than half the total vote; a plurality means 
the vote received by the top candidate, which can be a good deal less than half if 


three or more candidates are being voted on. 


*If you want a copy, write to the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 


ask for “S.(enate) J.(oint) Res.(olution) 52. 


The editors of the Guide wish to thank Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. Robert E. Lane, of Yale University’s Department of Political 


Science, for helpfulness during the preparation of this issue. 


by Jay Cerf. 


hart on opposite page 





LET’S DISCUSS IT 


What arguments pro and con as to changing our 
present system of electing Presidents are suggested by 
our reading of pages two and three of this Guide? Let’s 
search out all possible angles and discuss them. 


Perhaps, in what we've just discussed, we did not 
touch on some of the arguments for and against this Bill 
which Congressmen and other citizens have advanced. 

If we missed these, let’s look at them now. 

Hasn‘t the present system — say some opposed to 
changing it—worked well enough up to now? The cal- 
ibre of our Presidents, all things considered, remains re- 
assuringly high. Why monkey with a procedure which 
gets good results? If we change, how can we be sure a 
new system will not create unforeseen, even more diffi- 
cult problems? Better leave well enough alone. 

Yes—reply advocates—but isn’t flexibility one of the 
major assets of our democratic form of government? 
Should not our rules of government adapt themselves to 
changing times and conditions? Right from the begin- 
ning the electoral college has failed to work as the 
Founding Fathers intended. Why cling to it? 

What may be said in favor of each of these two posi- 
tions? What against? 


Fl a 


More specifically, some opponents of the Lodge- 
Gossett Bill fear that if the constitutional amendment it 
calls for becomes the law of the land, it will pave the 
way toward federal control of elections, taking election 
procedure out of the hands of the states in violation of 
the principles on which the Union was founded. To this 
Senator Lodge replies that, on the contrary, the proposed 


amendment “is in full harmony with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution.” 


How about it? 


Those who favor the Bill declare that since passage 
of the proposed amendment would let all popular votes 
in every state count, campaign efforts in so called “one 
party” states would increase—since Republicans would 
make a more determined attempt to gain votes in the 
“solid south”, and Democrats would be interested in get- 
ting votes in “safe” Republican states like Vermont. 

Such an increase in campaign efforts, it is pointed out, 
would acquaint the people all over the nation with the 
issues and problems of democratic government which 
they, through their vote, must decide. Under the unit 
rule, where the South by and large is “safe” for the 
Democrats and certain northern states will “go Republi- 
can” even though little electioneering effort is made, 
campaigning is confined to a few pivotal states in which, 
under the unit system, capture of blocks of electoral votes 
is all important. The voters in the rest of the country are 
thus neglected. As a result, registration drops off. Citizens 





get slack about their citizenship. They fail even to exer- 
cise the right to vote. 

Yes—opponents of the measure can answer—but a 
changed system whereby all candidates may win a cer- 
tain number of electoral votes is sure to encourage 
“Third,” “Fourth,” and “Fifth” parties — “splinter par- 
ties’—threatening the two party system fundamental to 
American democracy. 


How about the pros and cons here? 


Suppose we were members of the 83rd Congress, 
which meets this coming January, and a Bill similar to 
the present Lodge-Gossett measure comes up. How would 
each of us vote? What reasons would we give to support 
our vote? 


“KE 


Next Discussion Guide: “What Can School Boys and Girls 
Do to Help Bring Out the Vote?” 





